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independence. Action to that end would mean an abandonment and
a repudiation of our obligations as guardian of these people.' Mr.
Roxas had acknowledged that the Filipinos were quite aware that
a sudden disruption of economic relations with the United States
would produce serious embarrassment for the Philippines, though he
and his colleagues were quite willing to take that chance; but ethe
signers of this minority report ' declared that they were 'not prepared
to place in grave jeopardy the well-being and economic and political
prosperity of 13,000,000 people who3 had 'been wards of the United
States for a generation and for whom5 the American people had
'undertaken an altruistic experiment which' was eyet but half
accomplished.'1

Within two months of the presentation of the Committee's report
Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt was appointed Vice-Governor of the Philip-
pines, After his adverse criticism before the Committee, and his
hostile book,2 it was not surprising that the Resident Commissioner
at Washington protested against the appointment, and so bitter was
the opposition, leading to the burning of his book by a mob, that in
September Mr. Roosevelt resigned and was immediately appointed
United States Minister to Hungary. Next year, in 1931, there were
further outbreaks of violence by Filipinos desirous of showing thek
zeal in the cause of independence. In July the grounds of the Army
and Navy Club at Manila were invaded by a mob, and officers and
their wives were stoned.

In May 1931 the Filipino politicians were rumoured to have aban-
doned their demand for immediate and complete independence ; and
this report was said to have encouraged the Hoover Administra-
tion in its belief that independence would be an injustice to the
Islanders. But if the rumour was welcome in Government circles it
was disconcerting to Senators and Representatives of the Farm Bloc.
Representative Knutson, the chairman of the House Committee on
Insular Affairs, summed up the opinion of the beet-sugar and dairy
States when he said that, whether or not the Filipinos wanted to be
free from American rule, an effort to grant them independence would
be made in Congress when it^met in the coming December, and he
also declared that an attempt would be made at the same time to
control Filipino immigration into the Continental United States.

Meanwhile, the fashion Sad set in for studying the Filipino question
on the spot. Thus in July 1931 Senator Hawes made his appearance
in Manila, prepared to encourage the independence movement. He
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